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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 



KARL MARX AND LABOR LEGISLATION 

Professor Simkhovitch, in his most recent contribution 
to the very stimulating and suggestive series of articles on 
Marxism v. Socialism, which he has been publishing in the 
course of the last four years in the Political Science Quarterly, 
writes as follows: 

We are dependent upon our industry, Marx explained, and we are not 
in a position to dictate humanitarian conditions upon which production 
is to rest. As a revolutionary socialist he argued at times like Nassau 
Senior. He was, as a matter of fact, against the ten-hour bill, 1 because 
he feared that the famous act might cripple British industry. So we 
read: 

The whole social development of England is part and parcel of the 
development and progress of industry. All institutions that stop this 
progress, or limit it, or regulate it according to external plans, are 
reactionary, impossible, and have to succumb. The revolutionary 
forces that so easily had their way with the whole patriarchal society 
of England, with the landed aristocracy and with the financial aristoc- 
racy, will surely not let themselves be hemmed within the limits of the 
ten-hour bill. (Literarischer Nachlass, vol. iii, p. 392.) 

Marx in course of time changed his hostile altitude toward the factory 
acts,* and toward labor legislation in general, as his inaugural address 
before the International in 1864 plainly indicates. 8 

Three years ago Professor Simkhovitch expressed a similar 
view on this point. 

In the fifties Marx, and Engels also, regarded any attempt to regulate 
economic conditions by the law of the land as fruitless, meddling, 
reactionary, in its effect. ... In his Capital Marx abandoned his 

1 The italics are mine. 

2 The italics are mine. 

3 Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxvii (1912), p. 622. 
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old view of the ten-hour bill and became an inconsistent advocate of 
social control. 1 

The opinion here expressed by Professor Simkhovitch is a 
current one. Friends and foes alike have declared that be- 
tween 1848 and 1864 Marx changed his attitude toward 
labor legislation. 2 

It is the purpose of the present note to show that this 
widely held view is, if not certainly unsound, at least unlikely 
and unsupported by any conclusive evidence. 

The only apparently solid basis of Professor Simkhovitch's 
contention is the above quoted passage, to which he had 
already referred the reader in his article of June, 1909. 3 
Now it so happens that an unfortunate inadvertence has 
led Professor Simkhovitch implicitly to attribute this passage 
to Marx, whereas it is to be found in an article which Fried- 
rich Engels published in 1850 in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung 
and which is reprinted in Mehring's edition of the works of 
Marx and Engels. 4 I take this to be a mere slip. For had 
Professor Simkhovitch assumed that Marx and Engels were 
in 1850 already in such absolute and complete intellectual 
agreement, that, on any point in the wide field of social 
philosophy, the views of the one could safely be quoted as 
the adequate expression of the views of the other, he would 
certainly have felt the necessity, not only of explicitly stating 
it, but also of giving proof. And this he has not attempted 
to do. That Marx and Engels did actually differ in their 
interpretation of the evolution of capitalism, and conse- 
quently in their social policies, has often been claimed. 5 
It is true that this claim has never been peremptorily sub- 

i Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxiv (1909), pp. 242-243. 

2 See, for instance, F. Mehring, Gesammelte Schriften von Karl Marx und Friedrich 
Engels (1902), vol. ii, pp. 76, 77; vol. iii, pp. 279, 280; J. Spargo, Karl Marx. His life 
and work (1910), pp. 265, 277, 332; G. Adler, Die Grundlagen der Karl Marx'schen 
Kritik der bestehenden Volkswirtschaft (1887), p. 289. 

' Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxiv, p. 242. 

4 In the volume and on the page correctly indicated by Professor Simkhovitch. 

6 For instance, by Woltmann (see, K. Kautsky, Bernstein und das Sozialdemo- 
kratische Programm, 1899, pp. 47, 48) and by Ch. Andler, Le Manifeste Communiste, 
Introduction bistorique et commentaire, 1910, pp. 99, 106. 
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stantiated and that the individual contributions to the 
common stock of doctrine have never been clearly deter- 
mined. However, in the absence of positive proof, it would 
certainly be rash to base any argument on the improbable 
assumption that two men of very independent dispositions 
and of widely varying family antecedents, intellectual pur- 
suits, and practical experience should have reached at the 
age of 30, identical conclusions on all social and economic 
matters. 

But, even admitting this to have been the case, it would 
not follow that Marx in 1850 was " against the ten-hour bill," 
for Engels himself was not clearly opposed to the measure. 
To be sure he looks upon it, in the passages quoted by 
Professor Simkhovitch, as a "fruitless, meddling, reactionary" 
fetter upon industry. But in other parts of the article in 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, from which these quotations 
are taken, he considers that the passage of the ten-hour 
act was " a good fortune for the laborers," not only because 
this measure " satisfied an imperious physical want of the 
workmen, by affording them some protection against the 
exploiting rage of the mill owners," but also because it stim- 
ulated their class-consciousness and " delivered them from all 
solidarity with the reactionary classes of England." x " The 
ten-hour act," he adds, "is a physical necessity. With- 
out it, the whole living generation of English laborers will 
be physically disabled." 2 No doubt the particular bill that 
had been passed in 1847 with the support of Sadler, Oastler, 
and Lord Ashley was untenable, because reactionary. But, 
continues Engels, as soon as the laborers will be in a position 
to pass a similar act of their own, without being obliged to 
depend on the support of any but their own representatives, 
then such a measure will no longer be "reactionary," but 
" revolutionary." 3 In other words, Engels looks upon labor 
legislation as reactionary and untenable when imposed by 
those who, from more or less altruistic motives, favor it as 

1 Mehring, Op. cit., vol. iii, p. 387. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 392. 
a Loc. cit., p. 393. 
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a means of regulating competition in a capitalist world. 
He considers it a revolutionary progress, however, when 
demanded and obtained solely by those who, in their own 
interest, would abolish competition by overthrowing the 
existing order. 1 

1 do not say that this is a tenable position, but I deny that 
any one who takes it can fairly be accused of being opposed 
to factory laws. If this, then, was Engel's attitude, and if 
we were justified in taking it as a clue to Marx's opinions, we 
certainly could not conclude that Marx was " against the 
ten-hour bill." We must therefore doubt whether Professor 
Simkhovitch has proved his contention. If Marx was 
opposed to labor legislation in the forties, Professor Simkho- 
vitch has certainly not shown it. 

But may it be shown on other grounds ? As far as I am 
aware, Marx, in his early writings, never expressed himself 
clearly on this point. He mentions the ten-hour bill agitation 
in his Poverty of Philosophy in 1847 2 and in his Free Trade 
speech of 1848. 3 He shows how the British laborers over- 
came their employers' opposition to the bill by forming 
an alliance with the landlords; but he says nothing either in 
approval or in criticism of their attitude. The same is true of 
the allusion made to the bill in the Communist Manifesto, 4 
in which I am unable to detect the " sneer," which so grieves 
Mr. Spargo. 6 In an article which Marx published in the 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung in the early months of 1849, he 
declared that " all revolutionary uprisings . . . are doomed 
to failure until the revolutionary labor party triumphs and 
that all social reforms will remain Utopias until the proleta- 
rian revolution and the feudal counter-revolution clash in a 

' The same view is expressed by Engels in Die Heilige Familie oder Kritik der Krit- 
ischen Kritik, 1844, reprinted in Mehring, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 109, and in Die Lage 
der Arbeitenden Klasse in England, 1845, 2d ed., 1892, p. 178. 

2 American edition, p. 83. 

' Cf. the English translation published as Appendix III to the American edition of 
the Poverty of Philosophy, p. 216. 

* Section I, Bourgeois and Proletarian. 

• Spargo, loc. cit., p. 332. 
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world war." 1 But I very much doubt whether this rhetoric, 
directly inspired by the discouraging experiences of 1848, 
can be looked upon as a faithful expression of Marx's policy 
and especially whether this ill-humored, wholesale dis- 
paragement of social reform necessarily implies a conscious 
hostility to the legal limitation of the hours of labor in fac- 
tories. 2 

To summarise and to conclude: According to Professor 
Simkhovitch, Marx was hostile to labor legislation in the 
forties and became inconsistent by favoring it in the sixties. 
No doubt the strong advocacy of labor legislation which 
appears in Marx's works after 1864 is inconsistent with a 
strict belief in economic determinism and with what Bern- 
stein has called Marx's castastrophic view of evolution. 
But as I find no explicit repudiation of factory laws in his 
early writings, I see no reason for believing that he became 
inconsistent and that he had not already been so in 1848. 
The inherent dualism in Marx's social philosophy, which 
various authors have pointed to, 3 I look upon as a heritage 
which he accepted from two opposing schools of thought 
before 1848, and not as the result of later influences. Like 
all economists of his day, — conservatives, socialists, as well 
as liberals, 4 — Marx was greatly impressed with the beneficial 
effects that attended the extension and more rigid enforce- 
ment of the British Factory Acts after 1850, and it is quite 
certain that they led him to lay more stress on these reforms 
in Das Kapital than he had done in his earlier works. But 
until some conclusive evidence is produced in favor of the 
contention that Marx was ever " against the ten-hour bill," 
I see no grounds for accusing him of having " changed his 

1 Reprinted under the title Lohnarbeit und Kapital, Berlin, 1909, p. 15. 

2 Professor Simkhovitch apparently shares these doubts, as he does not quote this 
passage in support of his contention. 

8 As Andler, in the passages above referred to; Bernstein in Die Voraussetzungen 
des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie 1899, pp. 30 et seq. ; and Georges 
Sorel in La decomposition du marxisme, 2d ed., 1910, pp. 30 et seq. 

4 The most remarkable example of this was Nassau Senior, whose famous conversion 
to a belief in labor legislation so delighted Marx. Cf. Das Kapital, vol. i, 4th ed., 
1890, pp. 190, 499. 
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hostile attitude toward the factory acts and toward labor 
legislation in general." 

This question would hardly deserve discussion, did it not 
relate to the opinions of a man who influenced the economic 
and social thought of the 19th century more deeply perhaps 
than any of his contemporaries. But, when they concern 
Marx, even details are significant and minute accuracy is not 
superfluous. 

W. E. Rappard. 

Harvard University. 



RAILWAY RATES AND JOINT COST 

I submit a few sentences in reply to Professor Taussig's 
interesting note entitled " Railway Rates and Joint Cost 
Once More," which appeared in the February issue of this 
Journal. Professor Taussig argues, as I understand him, 
that transport of copper and transport of coal may rightly 
be regarded as " joint products," because they are supplied 
to separate groups of demanders with separate demand 
schedules. In this respect, he holds, this relation is analogous 
to that subsisting between cotton fibre and cotton seed, 
which is generally agreed to be one of joint supply. Now, 
if there were involved in this discussion merely a question 
of definition, it would ill become me to quarrel with the way 
in which a writer of Professor Taussig's high authority 
prefers to use economic terms. But, as it seems to me, 
something more than a question of definition is involved. 
In the case of cotton fibre and cotton seed, different prices 
per pound of the two commodities would come about in 
conditions of equilibrium, even tho cotton were grown by 
a large number of competing sellers. But, in the case of 
copper transport and coal transport, equal prices per pound 
would come alone in these circumstances. If, therefore, 
what would happen under free competition be taken pro- 
visionally as the standard of what is socially desirable, that 



